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there is no attempt at systematic Kulturgeschichte; there is little gen- 
eralization; and yet there is order within each chapter, and, best of all, 
the reader obtains a grasp upon the realities of the life of the times 
which is rare and precious. 

The book, then, is another rich mine of miscellaneous lore upon and 
around the early fifteenth century, opened by the learned, hearty, and 
indefatigable author, and judging from the preface to the fourth volume 
of his Henry IV., he would be well content to have it so regarded. The 
difference between the title of this work and its predecessor is another 
indication of his feelings on this point. 

The foot-notes, which make up approximately half the book, demon- 
strate — despite the occasional use of ordinary secondary works for 
ancillary data — the remarkable breadth and depth of Wylie's scholar- 
ship. But the excessive compression of the citations, frequently re- 
duced to the name of the author, or the abbreviated title, and the page, 
renders the work of identification a task, and the absence of a bibli- 
ography makes the defect serious. The numerous appendixes to which 
the reader is referred are missing. The index is fairly accurate, 
although it is not equal to that which so nobly completed the Henry IV. 
These blemishes would doubtless have been removed in the course of the 
publication of the entire work, which was apparently drawn on a much 
larger scale (one volume to two years) than Henry IV. (vol. I., 1399- 
1404), but the lamented death of the stout-hearted author, February 28, 
aged seventy, leaves us in doubt as to how much more we are to have. 
However, considering the interval between the last volume of Henry 
IV. and this volume, broken only by the Council of Constance (1900), 
it seems reasonable to cherish the hope that the author has left matter 
for at least another volume. 

George C. Sellery. 

Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period: 
The Organization and Early History of the Muscovy Company. 
By Armand J. Gerson, Ph.D. English Trading Expeditions 
into Asia under the Authority of the Muscovy Company {1557- 
1581). By Earnest V. Vaughn, Ph. D. English Trade in the 
Baltic during the Reign of Elisabeth. By Neva Ruth Dear- 
dorff, Ph.D. [Publications of the University of Pennsylvania.] 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1912. Pp. xi, 344.) 

There is a much greater unity in this work of three graduates of the 
University of Pennsylvania than the title indicates. The reign of 
Elizabeth was a time of national quickening in England, and this char- 
acteristic is shown nowhere more clearly than in the adventuring of new 
kinds of foreign commerce in the face of physical and political obstacles. 
Almost everyone interested in the social life of the sixteenth century 
has a general acquaintance with the external side of the movement as 
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recorded in Hakluyt's collection of voyages; but the inner aspect has 
only recently begun to receive the attention it deserves. These three 
studies possess a double unity in the latter direction in so far as they 
describe the stream of commerce from England toward the Baltic and 
northeastern Europe and also since the chief commodities imported were 
requisites for the navy and shipping generally. To this the great 
adventure of the Russia Company in opening an overland route to 
Persia constitutes a fascinating appendix. 

The studies of Dr. Gerson and Dr. Vaughn have been restricted by 
the want of documents. Both have made a conscientious study of the 
chief manuscript sources available, and have examined almost all these. 
That they have not been fortunate in discovering all that might have 
been found is to a large extent accidental. For instance, certain law 
papers give much information concerning the results of the Russian 
and Persian trades as well as the way in which the company managed 
its affairs. Dr. Gerson blames the great fire of 1666 for the destruction 
of documents; and, though some papers perished then, the company 
itself considered another fire in 1838 as having made greater havoc 
amongst its records. Fortunately the minute-books after 1666 escaped 
the second catastrophe and a book is at present in preparation which 
will give extracts from them. 

Both the studies relating to the Russia Company are competent and 
clear. Each is already so concise that I could not do justice to the 
authors by a brief summary. The narratives can be recommended most 
cordially to the growing number of students who are anxious to study 
the elusive springs of the early flow of sea-borne commerce. A few 
details may be mentioned where various statements require qualification. 
Though a " dual governorship " was rare it was not peculiar to this 
company (p. 26). Other instances occur in the Society of Mines Royal, 
in that of the Mineral and Battery Works, and in the Company of 
Kathai. The mode of election of members suggested (p. 36) is incon- 
sistent with the joint-stock character of the company. There appear 
to have been commercial causes (as well as the political ones mentioned 
on p. 82) for the abrogation of the monopoly in Russia. The alleged 
poverty of the company (pp. 88, 89) can easily be exaggerated — as a 
matter of fact it sometimes paid very high dividends. The difficulties 
of the overland route through Russia to Persia can scarcely be described 
as "insuperable" (p. 196). If the English had not been able to tap 
the markets of the Orient via the Levant and the Cape of Good Hope, 
they might, in time, have succeeded by the Caspian. 

Dr. Neva R. Deardorff's account of the Eastland Company during 
the same period is largely new and is of very great interest. Examina- 
tion of the Polish State Papers at the Public Record Office in London 
as well as a number of manuscripts at the British Museum has given 
material for the reconstruction of the life of a typical regulated com- 
pany. The effects of an intricate political situation on the trade are 
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explained with clearness. No doubt the central fact is the rise of the 
Eastland Company on the ruins of the Steelyard — still it is a mistake 
to date the commencement of the company in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The charter of 1408 (Rymer, Foedera, VIII. 511), in giving the East- 
land merchants the privilege of choosing governors and other rights, 
points to some kind of corporate life. Earlier than that — about the 
middle of the fourteenth century — there are indications of some kind 
of organization in the trade. Why this trade declined (as it seems to 
have done) by the middle of the sixteenth century is a problem: the 
reason of its advance toward the end of the reign of Elizabeth is to be 
found in the growing importance of the materials for the building and 
repair of ships. The dependence of England on imported powder 
(p. 229) is overstated. The country had a considerable home supply, 
but it could not be increased rapidly in an emergency. The conversion 
of Elizabethan currency into modern values (sterling) at a ratio of 
1 : 5 is not very satisfactory. One would wish rather more detailed 
references than the symbols " A. P. C. X." or " A and ". Those who 
know the authorities will recognize what is intended, others are more 
likely to be puzzled than edified. 

W. R. Scott. 

The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans: the last Phase of 
the Elizabethan Struggle with Spain. By Arthur Percival 
Newton, Lecturer in Colonial History, University of London. 
With an Introduction by Charles M. Andrews. [Yale His- 
torical Publications, Miscellany, I.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1914. Pp. x, 344.) 

The records of the Providence Company have hitherto been neglected 
by American historians, and many students will join Professor Andrews 
in welcoming this volume as filling in missing parts of our colonial 
history. Its scope is less broad than its title, since it devotes far more 
space to the colonies of adventure in the Caribbean Sea than to the 
contemporary foundation of the commonwealths of New England. Mr. 
Newton succeeds in linking these enterprises with the exploits of the 
Elizabethan interlopers and with the invaders of Jamaica — and he might 
have added, with the later buccaneers. The consolidation of the 
Puritan party under Pym's leadership during the twelve years of the 
personal government of Charles I. is also shown to be a result of the 
association of a score of notables in the Providence Company, of which 
Pym was the actual manager, though the Earl of Holland was its 
nominal governor. The Earl of Warwick, Holland's elder brother, may 
be regarded as the founder of the company, by which he hoped to renew 
the speculations which had been baffled by the opposing faction in the 
Virginia and Bermuda companies after 1620. Providence was gar- 
risoned in 1630 in order, as we are told by Sir William Monson, the 



